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Vouvme III. 





select Tiles. 


mas. WASHINGTON POTTS. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 








A PRIZE TALE, 


Bromiey Cueston, an officer in the United States Navy, 
had just returned from a three years’ cruise in the Mediterra- 
nean. His ship came into New York; and after he had 
spent a week with a sister that was married in Boston, 
could not resist his inclination to pay a visit to his matern 
aunt, who had resided since her widowhood at one of the 
small towns on the banks of the Delaware. 

The husband of Mrs. Marsden had not lived long enough 


to make his fortune, and it was his last injunction that shel 
should retire with her daughter to the country, or at least to for I think I can promise you a very pleasant evening. 
He feared that if she remained in Phila-|}have sent invitations to all the most genteel families within 
she would have too many temptations to exercise|/seven miles, and I can assure you there was a great deal of 
and that, in consequence, ||trouble in getting the notes conveyed. 


@ country town, 
delphia, 
her taste for unnecessary expense : 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 


‘||the parlor-chairs ; 
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on the others, with looking-glasses and pictures leaning 
against them; and he knew that, on such occasions, the 
ladies of a family in middle life are never among the missing. 


ladies,” said he, “and let them know he is waiting to see 
them.” 

Mrs. Marsden ,now ran down stairs in a wrapper and 
morning cap, and gave her nephew a very cordial reception. 
‘Our house is just now in such confusion,” said she, “that 


porch.” And there they accordingly took their seats. 

“Do not suppose,” continned Mrs. Marsden, “that we 
are cleaning house: 
‘night, and therefore you are most fortunate in your arrival, 
We 


We have also asked 


the ver? moderate income, which was all he was able to-leave la number of strangers from the city, who happened to be 


her, would soon be found insufficient to supply her with com-|| boarding in the village ; 


forts. 


We will not venture to say that duty to his aunt Marsden |/plete squeeze ; 
as|;number of regrets, and some have as yet returned no an-| 


was the young lieutenant’s only incentive to this visit ; 


she had a beautiful daughter about eighteen, for whom, since ||swers. 


her earliest childhood, Eromley Cheston had felt something 
a little more vivid than the usual degree of regard that boys 
think sufficient for their cousins. 
lived in Philadelphia, and till he went intothe navy, Brom- 
ley and Albina were in habits of daily intercourse. 


wards, on returning from sea, he always as soon as he set!) 


his foot om American ground, began to devise means of 


seeing his pretty cousin, however short the time and however || 
1} 
| order in other respects. 


great the distance. And it was in meditation on Albina’s 

beauty and sprightliness that he had often “ while sailing on 

the midnight deep,” beguiled the long hours of the waich, | 

and thus rendered more tolerable that dreariest part of a sea- 
man’s duty. 

On arriving at the village, Lieutenant Cheston imme-} 
diately established his quarters at the hotel, fearing that to| 
become an inmate of his aunt’s house might cause her some 
inconvenience. Though he had performed the whule jour- 
ney in a steamboat, he could not refrain from changing his 
waistcoat, brushing his coat sleeves, brushing his hat, brush-| 
ing his hair, and altering the tie of his cravat. Though he 
had “never told his love,” it cannot be said that conceal-| 
ment had “ preyed on his damask cheek:” the only change 


Afier-| 


His family had formerly | 





in that damask having been effected by the sun and wind of 
the ocean. 

Mrs. Marsden lived in a small, modest-looking white} 
house, with a green door and green venitian shutters. In 
early summer the porch was canopied and perfumed with| 
honey-suckle, and the windows with roses. In front was a 
flower garden, redolent of sweetness and beauty; behind 
was a well-stored potager, and a flourishing litle orchard. 
The windows were amply shaded by the light and graceful | 
foliage of some beautiful locust-trees. | 

“ What a lovely spot!” exclaimed Cheston, — and inno-| 
cence — modesty — candor — contentment — peace — simple | 
pleasures — intellectual enjoyments — and various other de- 
lightful ideas chased each other rapidly through his mind. 

When he knocked at the door, it was opened by a black | 
girl named Drusa, who had been brought up in the family, 
and whose delight on seeing him was so great that she could 
scarcely find it in her heart to tell him that “the ladies were 
both out, or at least partly out.” Cheston, however, more 


jignorant,” remarked Mrs. 
jmust flavor the ice-cream with lemon.” 


we called on them for that purpose. 
If all that are invited were to come, we should have a com- 
but unluckily we have received an unusual 


However, we are sure of Mrs. Washington Potts.” 
“T see,” said Cheston, “you are having your parlors pre- 
pared.” 
“Yes,” replied Mrs. Marsden, “we could not possibly 
have a party with that old-fashioned paper on the walls, and 
we sent to the city a week ago for a man to come and bring 


half of them being turned bottom upwards 


“Go and give Lieutenant Cheston’s compliments to your//it is extremely desirable that nothing should fail. 


have no place to invite you to sit down in except the back | 


but we are a going to have a party to-| 


FLUTE, &GC. 
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Cheston, though by no means au fait to the mysteries of 
confectionary, could not help smiling at all this making out. 
“Really,” said his aunt, “these things are very annoy- 
ing. And as this party is given to Mrs. Washington Potts, 
There is 
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with him some of the newest patterns; but he never made 
his appearance until last night, after we had entirely given 
him up, and after we had had the rooms put in complete) 
But he says, as the parlors are very | 
small, he can easily put on the new paper before evening ; 
so we thought it better to take up the carpets, and take down 
the curtains, and undo all that we done yesterday, rather 
than the walls should look old-fashioned. I did intend hav-| 
ing them painted, which would of course be much better, 
only that there was no time to get that done before the party,| 
so we must defer the painting now for three or four years, 
till this new paper has grown old.” 

“Bat where is Albina?”’ asked Cheston. 

“The truth is,” answered Mrs. Marsden, “she is very 
|busy making cakes ; as in this place we can buy none that 
are fit for a party. Luckily Albina is very clever at all! 
such things, having been a pupil of Mrs. Goodfellow. But| 
there is certainly a good deal of trouble in getting up a party | 
in the country.” 

Just then the black girl, Drusa, made her appenmte 
and said to Mrs. Marsden, “I’ve been for that there bean! 


you call wanilla, and Mr. Brown says he never heard of| 
such a thing.” 

‘A man that keeps so large a store has no right to be so} 
Marsden. 


“There a’n’t no more lemons to be had,” said the girl,| 
“and we’ve just barely enough for the lemonade.” 
“Then some of the lemons must be taken for the ice- 





she can’t spare no more cream, upon no account.” 

“ How vexatious !” exclaimed Mrs. Marsden. “I wish 
we had two cows of our own—one is not sufficient when we 
are about giving a party. Drusa, we must make out the| 








than suspected that they were wholly at home, for he saw 
his aunt p@eping over the banisters, and had a glimpse of 
his cousin flitting into the back parlor; and besides, the| 
whole domicil was evidently in some great commotion, 
Strongly resembling that horror of all men, a hoase-cleaning. 





The carpets had beeu removed, and the hall was filled with''ash. Go directly and tell her so.” 


ice-cream by thickening some milk with eggs.” | 
“ Eggs are scarce,” replied the girl; “Miss Albina uses 
up so many for the cakes.” 
“She must spare some eggs from the cakes,” said Mrs. 
Marsden, “and make out the cakes by adding a little pearl- 





| 





| 
‘ 


‘ 


no such thing now as having company, unless we can re- 
ceive and entertain them in a certain style.” 

“TI perfectly remember,” said Cheston, “the last party at 
which I was present in your house. I was then a midship- 
man, and it was just before I sailed on my first cruise to the 
Pacific. I spenta delightful evening.” 

“ Yes, I recollect that night,” replied Mrs. Marsden. “In 

those days it was not necessary fur us to support a certain 
style, and parties were then very simple things, except 
|among people of the first rank. It was thought sufficient 'to 
jhave two or three baskets of substantial cakes at tea, some 
almonds, raisins, apples and oranges handed round after- 
hears with wine and cordial, and then a large-sized pound- 
cake at the last. The company assembled at seven o'clock, 
and generally walked ; for the ladies’ dresses were’ only 
|plain white muslin. We invited but as many as could be 
accommodated with seats. The young people played at for- 
feits, and sung English and Scotch songs, and at the.close 
of the evening danced to the piano. How Mrs. Washington 
|Potts would be shocked if she was to find herself at one of 
those obsolete parties !” 

“ The calf-jelly won't be clear,’ said the black girl, again 
making ber appearance. “ Aunt Katy has strained: it five 
times ever through the flannel bag.’ 

“Go then, and tell her to strain it five-and-twenty. times,” 
said Mrs. Marsden, angrily ; “it must and shail be clear. 
Nothing is more vulgar than cloudy jélly> Mrs. Washinge 
ton Potts will not touch it unless it is transparentas amber.” 

““ What, Nong-tong-paw again?” said Cheston.' “Now do 
tell me who is Mrs. Washington Potts?” 

“Js it possible you have not heard of ‘her ?” exclaingt 
Mrs. Marsden. 

** Indeed I have not, ” replied Cheston. “ You forget that 
for several days I have been cruising on classic ground, and 
Ican assure you that the name of Washington Potts has 


|not yet reached the shores of the Mediterranean.” 


‘‘ She is wife to a gentleman that has made a fortune in 
New Orleans,” pursued Mrs. Marsden. “They came last 


;|winter to live in Philadelphia, having first visited London 


and Paris. During the warm weather they tool lodgings in 
this village, and we have become quite intimate. S80’ we 

||have concluded to give them a party, previous to their re- 
turn to Philadelphia, which is to take place immediately. 
She is a charming woman, though she ‘certainly makes 
strange mistakes in talking. You have no idea how sociable 
she is, at least since she returned our call; which, to be 
sures was not till the end of a week; and Albina and I had 
Isat up in fall dress to receive her for: no less than five days: 
Hehat is, from twelve o’clock till three. At last she came, and 





“Then, Drusa, we/|it would have surprised you to see how affably she: behaved 


to us.” 

‘Not at all,” said Cheston : “TI should not have expected 
that she would have treated. you radely.” 

* She really,” continued Mrs. Marsden, “grew quite inti- 


\cream,” replied Mrs. Marsden, “and we must make out the/|| mate before her visit was over, and took our hands at part- 
‘lemonade with cream of tartar.” 
“T forgot to tell you,” said Drusa, “that Mrs. Jones says||to admire Albina’s moss-roses ; so we could do. no less than 


ing. And as she went out through the garden, she stopped 
to give her.all that were blown. From that day she has 
always sent to us when she wants flowers.” 

«No doubt of it,”’ said Cheston. 

«You cannot imagine,” pursued Mrs. Marsden, “on what 
a familiar footing we are. She has a high opinion of Al- 


|bina’s taste, and often gets her to make up caps and do other 


little things for her. When any of her children are sick, she 
never sends any where else for carrant jelly or preserves. 
Albina makes gingerbread for them every Satarday. Dar- 
ing the holidays she frequently sent her three boys to spend 
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@ The big plumb cake’s burnt to a coal,” said Drasa, put-||lor. Mrs. Marsden and Albina were properly astonished, 


the day with us. There is the very place in the railing 
where Randolph broke out a stick to whip Jefferson with, 
because Jefferson had thrown in his face a hot baked apple 
which the mischievous little rogue had stolen out of Old 
Katy’s oven.” ‘ 

In the mean time, Albina had taken off the brown hol- 
land bib apron which she had worn all day in the kitchen. 
and telling the cook to watch carefully the plumb-cake that 
was baking, she hastened to her room by a back stair-case, 
and proceeded to take the pins out of her hair; for where is 
the young lady that on any emergency whatever, would ap- 
pear before a young gentleman with her hair pinned up? 
Though, just now, the opening out of her curls was a con- 
siderable inconvenience to Albina, as she had bestowed much 
time and pains on putting them up for the evening. 

Finally she came down “in prime array,” and Cheston, 
who had left her a school-girl, found her now grown to 
womanhood, and more beautiful than ever. Still he could 
not forbear reproving her for treating him so much as a 
Stranger, and not coming to him at once in her morning 
dress. 

“ Mrs. Washington Potts,” said Albina, “is of opinion 
that a young lady should never be seen in dishabille by a 
gentleman.” 

Cheston now found it very difficult to hear the name of 
Mrs. Potts with patience. ‘“ Albina,” thought he, ‘is be- 
witched as well as her mother.” 

He spoke of his cruise in the Mediterranean, and Albina 
told him she had seen a beaatiful view of the Bay of Na- 
pies, in a souvenir belonging to Mrs. Washington Potts. 

“IT have brought with me some sketches of Mediterranean 
scenery,” pursued Cheston. “You know I draw a little. 
I promise myself great pleasure in showing and explaining 
them to you.” 

“Oh! do send them this afternoon,” exclaimed Albina. 
*¢ They will be the very things for the centre table. J dare 
say the Montagues will recognize some of the places they 
have seen in Italy, for they have travelled over all the south 
of Europe.” 

‘“ And who are the Montagues?” inquired Cheston. 

‘“ They are a very elegant English family,” answered Mrs. 
Marsden, “cousins in some way to several noblemen.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Cheston. 

« Albina met with them at the lodgings of Mrs. Washing. 
ton Potts,” pursued Mrs. Marsden — “ where they have been 
staying a week for the benefit of country air; and so she 
enclosed her card, and sent them invitations to her party. 
They have as yet returned no answer; but that is no proof 
they will not come, for perhaps it may be the newest fashion 
in England not to answer notes.” 

* You know the English are a very peculiar people,” re- 
marked Albina. 

* And what other lions have you provided?” said Cheston. 

‘¢Oh ! no others except a poet,” replied Albina. ‘“ Have 
you never heard of Bewly Garvin Gandy?” 

“Never!” answered Cheston. “Is that all one name?” 

*« Nonsense !” replied Albina; ‘ you know. that poets gen- 
erally have three names. B.G.G. was formerly Mr. Gan- 
dy’s signature, when he wrote only for the newspapers, but 
now since he has come out in the magazines and annuals, 
and published his great poem of the World of Sorrow, he 
gives his name at full length. He has tried law, physic and 
divinity, and has resigned all for the Muses. He is a great 
favorite with Mrs. Washington Potts.” 

“ And now, Albina,” said Cheston, “as I know you can 
have but little leisure to-day, I will only detain you while 
you indulge me with ‘ Auld Lang Syne :’ —I see the piano 
has been moved out into the porch.” 





























ting her head out of the kitchen door. 

Both the ladies were off in an instant to the scene of dis. 
aster. And Cheston returned to his hotel, thinking of Mrs. 
Potts, (whom he had made up his mind to dislike,) of the old 
adage that “evil communication corrupts good manners,” 
and of the almost irresistible contagion of folly and vanity. 
“I am disappointed in Albina,” said he; “in future I will 
regard her only as my mother’s niece, and more than a 
cousin she shall never be to me.” 

Albina having assisted Mrs. Marsden in lamenting over 
the burnt cake, took off her silk frock, again pinned up her 
hair, and joined assiduously in preparing another plumb 
cake to replace the first one. <A fatality seemed to attend 
oearly all the confections, as is often the case when particu- 
lar importance is attached to their success. The jelly ob- 
stinately refused to clarify, and the blanc-mange was equally 
unwilling tocongeal. The maccaroons having run in baking, 
had neither shape nor feature, the kisses declined rising, and 
the sponge-cake contradicted its name. Some of the things 
succeeded, but most were complete failures: probably be- 
cause (as old Katy insisted) “there was a spell upon them.” 
In a city these disasters could easily have been remedied, 
even at the eleventh hour, by sending to a confectioner’s 
shop, but in the country there is no alternative. Some of 
these mischances might, perhaps, have been attributed to 
the volunteered assistance of a mantua-maker that had been 
sent for from the city to make new dresses for the occasion, 
and who on this busy day, being “one of the best creatures 
in the world,’’ had declared her willingness to turn her hand 
to any thing. 

It was late in the afternoon before the papering was over, 
and then great indeed was the bustle in clearing away the 
litter, cleaning the floors, putting down the carpets, and re- 
placing the furniture. In the midst of the confusion, and 


while the ladies were earnestly engaged in fixing the orna-| 


ments, Drusa came in to say that Dixon, the waiter that had 
been hired for the evening, had just arrived, and falling to 
work immediately, he had poured all the blanc-mange down 
the sink, mistaking it for bonny clabber.* This intelligence 
was almost too much to bear, and Mrs. Marsden could 
scarcely speak for vexation. 

“ Drusa,”’ said Albina, “you are a raven that has done 
nothing all day but croak of disaster. Away, and show your 
face no more, let what will happen.” 

Drusa departed, but in a few minutes she again put in her 
head at the parlor door and said, — “‘ Ma’am, may I jist speak 
one time more?” 

“ What now?” exclaimed Mrs. Marsden. 

“Oh! there’s nothing else spiled or flung down the sink, 
jist now,” said Drusa, “but something's at hand a heap 
worse than all. Missus’s old Aunt Quimby has jist landed 
from the boat, and is coming up the road with baggage enough 
to last all summer.” 

“ Aunt Quimby!” exclaimed Albina, “this indeed caps 
the climax!” 

‘«‘ Was there ever any thing more provoking,” said Mrs. 
Marsden. ‘When I lived in town she annoyed me suffi- 
ciently by coming every week to spend a day with me, and 
now she does not spend days, but weeks. I would go to 
Alabama to get rid of her.” 

“ And then,” said Albina, “she would come and spend 
months with us. However, to do her justice, she is a very 
respectable woman.” 

‘ All bores are respectable people,” replied Mrs. Marsden ; 
“if they were otherwise, it would not be in their power to bore 
us, for we could cut them and cast them off at once. How 
very unlucky. What will Mrs. Washington Potts think of 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Marsden, “on account of the parlor|/her!—and the Montagues too, if they should come? Siill, 


papering.” 


“Oh! Bromley Cheston!” exclaimed Albina, “do not ask | 


we must not affront her, as you know she is rich.” 
“What can her riches signify to us?” said Albina, “she 


me to play any of those antediluvian Scotch songs. Mrs.||/has a married daughter.” 


Washington Potts cannot tolerate any thing but Italian.” 

Cheston, who had no taste for Italian, immediately took 
his hat, and apologizing for the length of his stay, was going 
away with the thought that Albina had mach deteriorated in 
growing up. 

“ We shall see you this evening without the ceremony of 
a further invitation?” said Albina. 

“Of course,” replied Cheston. 

«J quite long to introduce you to Mrs. Washington Potts,” 
said Mrs. Marsden. 

‘* What simpletons these women are,” thought Cheston, as 
he hastily turned to depart. 


“Trae,” replied Mrs. Marsden, “but you know riches 
should always command a certain degree of respect; and 
there are such things as legacies.” 

“ After all, according to the common saying, ‘’tis an ill 
wind that blows no good ;’ the parlors having been freshly 
papered, we can easily persuade Aunt Quimby that they are 
too damp for her to sit in, and so we can make her stay bp 
stairs all the evening.” 

At this moment the old lady’s voice was heard at the door, 
discharging the porter who had brought her baggage on his 
wheelbarrow ; and the next minute she was in the front par- 

* Thick sour milk. 









and properly delighted at seeing her; but each, after a panse 
of recollection, suddenly seized the old lady by the arms and 
conveyed her into the entry, exclaiming, “Oh! Aunt Quim- 
by! Aunt Quimby! this is no place for you.” 

“ What’s the meaning of all this,” cried Mrs. Quimby, 
“why won’t you let me stay in the parlor?” 

* You'll get your death,” answered Mrs. Marsden, “ you'll 
iget the rheumatism. Both parlors have been newly papered 
to-day, and the walls are quite wet.” 

“That’s a bad thing,” said Mrs. Quimby, “a very bad 
jthing —I wish you had put off your papering till next spring. 
|Who’d a thought of your doing it this day, of all days.” 
| “Oh! Aunt Quimby,” said Albina, “why did you not let 
jus know that you were coming?” 

“Why, I wanted to give you an agreeable surprise,” re- 
iplied the old lady. “But tell me why the rooms are so 
idecked out, with flowers hanging about the looking glasses 
,and lamps, and why the candles are drest with cut paper, or 
‘something that looks like it.” 

“ We are going to have a party to-night,” said Albina. 

“A party —I’m glad of it. Then I’m just come in the nick 
of time.” 
| “J thought you had long since given up parties,” said 
Mrs. Marsden, turning pale. 

“No indeed—why should 1?—I always go when I’m 
asked —to be sure I can’t make much figure at parties now, 
being in my seventy-fifth year. But Mrs. Howks and Mrs. 
|Himes, and several others of my old friends, always invite 
me to their daughters’ parties, along with Mary; and I like 
to sit there and look about me, and see people’s new ways. 





||Mary had a party herself last winter, and it went off very 


ie only that both the children came out that night with 
the measles ; and one of the lamps leaked, and the oil ran 
all over the side-board and streamed down on the carpet, and 
it being the first time we ever had ice cream in the house, 
Peter, the stupid black boy, not only brought saucers to eat 
it in, but cups and saucers both.” 

The old Jady was now hurried up stairs, and she showed 
much dissatisfaction on being told that as the damp parlors 
would certainly give her her death, there was no alternative 
but for her to remain all the evening in the chamber allotted 
to her. This chamber —the best furnished in the house — 
was also to be “ the ladies’ room,” and Albina somewhat con- 
soled Mrs. Quimby by telling her that as the ladies would 
come up there to take off their hoods and arrange their hair, 
she would have an opportunity of seeing them all before they . 
went down stairs. And Mrs. Marsden promised to give 
orders that a portion of all the refreshments should be car 
ried up to her, and that Miss Matson, the mantaa-maker, 
should sit with her a great part of the evening. 

It was now time for Albina and her mother to commence 
dressing, but Mrs. Marsden went down stairs again with 
‘more last words” to the servants, and Albina to make some 
change in the arrangement of the centre table. 

She was in a loose gown, her curls were pinned up, and 
to keep them close and safe she had tied over her head an 
old gauze handkerchief. While bending over the centre 
table, and marking with rose leaves some of the most beau- 
tiful of Mrs. Hemans’ poems, and opening two or three 
souvenirs at their finest plates, a knock was heard at the 
door, which proved to be the baker with the second plamb 
cake, it having been consigned to his oven. Albina desired 
him to bring it to her, and putting it on the silver waiter, she 
determined to divide it herself into slices, being afraid to 
trust that business to any one else, lest it should be awk- 
wardly cut or broken to pieces, it being quite warm. 

The baker went out leaving the front door open, and Al- 
bina, intent on her task of cutting the cake, did aot look up 
till she heard the sound of footsteps in the parlor, and then 
what was her dismay on perceiving Mr. and Mrs. Montagae 
and their daughter ! ' 

Albina’s first impulse was to run away, but she saw that 
it was now too late; and pale with confusion and vexation, 
she tried to summon sufficient self-command to enable her 
to pass off this contretems with something like address. 

It was not yet dusk, the sun being scarcely down, and of 
all the persons invited to the party, it was natural to suppose 
that the English family would have come the latest. 

Mr. Montague was a long-bodied, short-legged man, with 
round gray eyes that looked as if they had been put on the 
outside of his face, the sockets having no apparent concavity : 
a sort of eye that is rarely seen in an American. He hada 





Hong nose, and a large heavy mouth, with projecting under 
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teeth, and altogether an unusual quantity of face, which was|} ‘ Pho,” said Mrs. Marsden, “ think of the eclat of giving|} Mrs. Potts was delighted with the handsome face and 
bordered round with whiskers, that began at his eyes and//a party to Mrs. Washington Potts, and of having the Mon-|| figure, and the very genteel appearance of the young lieuten- 
met under his chin, and resembled in texture the coarse|/tagues among the guests. We shall find the advantage of |/ant, and she bestowed upon him a large portion of her talk. 
wiry far of a black bear. He kept his hat under his arm, /|/it when we visit the city again.” “T hear, sir,” said she; “ you have been in the Mediterra- 
and his whole dress seemed modelled from one of the cari-|| “ Albina,” said Aunt Quimby, “now we are about dress-||nean Sea. A sweet pretty place, is it not?” 
cature prints of a London dandy. ing, just quit a few moments and help me on with my|; “Its shores,” replied Cheston, “are certainly very beauti- 

Mrs. Montague (evidently some years older than her has-|/long stays and my new black silk gown, and Jet me have} fal.” 
band) was a gigantic woman, with features that looked as/|the glass awhile ; I am going to wear my lace cap with the||_ “Yes, I should admire its chalky cliffs vastly,” resumed 
if seen through a magnifying glass. She had heavy piles white satin riband. This dark calico gown and plain muslin|| Mrs. Potts, “they are quite poetical, you know. Pray, sir, 
of yellowish curls, and a crimson velvet tocque. Her daugh-|\cap won’t do at all to sit here in, before all the ladies that||which do you prefer, Byron or Bonaparte? I doat upon 
ter was a tall hard-faced girl of seventeen, meant for a child|/are coming up.” Byron; and considering what sweet verses he wrote, ’tis a 
by her parents, but not meaning herself as such. She was/| “Oh! no matter,” replied Albina, who was unwilling to||pity he was @ corsair, and a vampyre pirate, and all such 
drest in a white musiin frock and trowsers, and had a mass)/relinquish the glass or to occupy any of her time by assisting|| horrid things. As for Bonaparte, I never could endure him, 
of black hair curling on her neck and shoulders. her aunt in dressing,— which was always a troublesome|jafter I found he had cut off poor old King George's head. 

They all fixed their large eyes directly upon her, and it|/and tedious business with the old lady —and her mother had|| Now, when we talk of great men, my husband is altogether 
was no wonder that Albina quailed beneath their glance, or|/now gone down to be ready for the reception of the company,|/for Washington. I laugh, and tell Mr. Potts it’s because he 
rather their stare, particularly when Mrs. Montague sur-|jand to pay her compliments to the Montagues. “Oh! no|jand Washington are namesakes. How do you like La- 
veyed her through her eye-glass. Mr. Montague spoke first.|/matter,” said Albina, “your present dress looks perfectly || Fayette?” — (pronouncing the name a la canaille.) 

“Your note did not specify the hour — Miss — Miss Martin,” |! well, and the ladies will be too much engaged with them-|} “The man or the name?” inquired Cheston. 

said he, “and as you Americans are early people, we thought ||selves and their own dresses, to remark any thing else. No|| “Oh! both to be sure. You see we have called our 
we were only complying with the simplicity of republican |jone will observe whether your gown is calico or silk, and|| youngest blossom afier him. Come here, La Fayette, and 
manners by coming before dark. We suppose that in gen-|/whether your cap is muslin or lace. Elderly ladies are||make a bow to the gentleman.” 

eral you adhere to the primitive maxim of ‘early to bed|/always privileged to wear what is most convenient to them.”|| “1 won't,” screamed La Fayette, “ I’ll never make a bow 
and early to rise.’ I forget the remainder of the rhyme,|/ Albina put on the new dress that the mantua-maker had/| when you tell me.” 

but you know it undoubtedly.” made for her. She soon found that it was scarcely possible|} “Something of the spirit of his ancestors,”’ said Mrs. Potts, 

Albina at that moment wished for the presence of Bromley ||to get it on at all, and that one side of the forebody was/||affectedly smiling at Cheston, and patting the urchin on 
Cheston. She saw from the significant looks that passed|/larger than the other.. Miss Matson was called up, and by ||the head. 
between the Montagues, that the unreasonable earliness of|/dint of the pulling, stretching, and smoothing well known to|| ‘His ancestors!” thought Cheston. ‘“ Who could they 
this visit did not arise from their ignorance of the customs||mantaa-makers, and still more by means of her pertinacious|| possibly have been ?” 
of American society, but from premeditated impertinence. |/assurances that the dress had no fault whatever, Albina was|| “Perhaps the dear fellow may be a little, a very little 
And she regretted still more having invited them, when Mr.||obliged to acknowledge that she could wear it, and the re-||spoiled,” pursued Mrs. Potts. “But to make a comparison 
Montague with impudent familiarity walked up to the cake —|/dundancy of the large side was pinned down and pinned||in the marine line, (quite in your way, you know,) it is as 
which she had nicely cut into slices without altering its|jover. In sticking in her comb she broke it/in halves, and it|| natural for a mother’s heart to turn to her youngest darling 
form — and took one of them out. ‘ Miss Martin,” said he,|/was long before she could arrange her hair to her satisfaction ||as it is for the needle to point to the longitude. Now we 
“your cake looks so inviting that I cannot refrain from|| without it. Before she had completed her toilette, several of||talk about longitude, have you read Cooper’s last novel 
helping myself to a piece. Mrs. Montague, give me leave|ithe ladies arrived and Albina was obliged to snatch up her||by the author of the Spy? It’s a sweet book —Cooper is 
to present one to you. Miss Montague, will you try a slice?” || paraphernalia and make her escape into the next apartment, ||one of my pets. I saw him in dear delightful Paris. Are 

They sat down on the sofa, each with a piece of cake, andj} At last she was dressed—she went down stairs. The||/you musical, Mr. Cheston?— But of course you are. Our 
Albina saw that they could scarcely refrain from laughing||company arrived fast, and the party began. whole aristocracy is musical now, How do you like Paga- 
openly, not only at her dishabille, but at her disconcertec|/ Bromley Cheston had come early to assist in the honors,||nini? You must have heard him in Europe. It’s a very 
countenance. and as he led Albina to a seat, he saw that in spite of her||expensive thing to hear Paganini. Poor man! he is quite 

Just at this moment Drusa appeared at the door, and ¢alicd|/smiles she looked weary and out of spirits, and he pitied her.||ghastly with his own playing. Well,as you have been in 
out, “ Miss Albina, the preserved squinces are all working. “ After all,” thought he, “there is much that is interesting||the Mediterranean, which do you prefer, the Greeks or the 
Missus found ’em so when she opened the jar.” Albina|/about Albina Marsden.” Poles?” 
cvald bear no more, but hastily darting out of the sou, she|| . The party was very select, consisting of the elite of the vil-|| “The Poles, decidedly,” answered Cheston, “from what I 
ran up stairs, almost crying with vexation. lage and its neighborhood ; but still, as is often the case,||have heard of them, and seen of the Greeks.” 

Old Mrs. Quimby was loud in her invectives against Mr.|/those whose presence was most desirable had sent excuses,|| ‘Well, for my part,” resumed Mrs. Potts, “I confess I 
Montague for spoiling the symmetry of the cake, and help-jjand those who were not wanted, had taken care to come. | like the Greeks; as I have always been rather classical. ~ 
ing himself and his family so unceremoniously. “You may||And Miss Boreham—a young lady who having nothing||They are so Grecian. Think of their beautiful statues and 
rely upon it,” said she, “a man that will do such a thing in/|else to recommend her, had been invited solely on account|| paintings by Rubens and Reynolds. Are you fond of paint- 
a strange hoase, is no gentleman.” of the usual elegance of her attire, and whose dress was | ings? At my house in the city, I can show you some very 

“On the contrary,” observed Mrs. Marsden, “I have no/lexpected to add prodigiously to the effect of the rooms—!| fine ones.” 
doubt that in England these free and easy proceedings are||came most unaccountably in an old faded frock of last year 's! ‘‘ By what artists?’ asked Cheston. 
high ton. Albina, have you not read some such things in||fashion, with her hair quite plain and tucked behind a “ Oh! by my daughter Harriet. She did them at drawing- 
Vivian Grey?” ears with two sidé-combs. Could she have had a suspicion|| School with theorems. They are beautiful flower-pieces, all 

“T do not believe,” said Mrs. Quimby, “ that if this English-||of the reason for which she was generally invited, and have|| framed and hung up; they are almost worthy of Sir Benja- 
man was in his own country, he would dare to go and take//therefore perversely determined on a reaction ? min West.” 
other people’s cake without leave or license. But he thinks|} The Montagues sat together in a corner, putting up their|| In this manner Mrs. Potts ran on till the entrance of tea, 
any sort of behavior good enough for the Yankees, as they |/eye.glasses at every one that entered the room, and criti-||}and Cheston took that opportunity of escaping from her; 
call us.” cizing the company in loud whispers to each other; poor|' while she imagined him deeply imbued with admiration of 

“I care not for the cake,” said Albina, “although the|/Mrs. Marsden endeavoring to catch opportunities of paying||her fluency, vivacity and information. But in reality, he 
pieces must now be put into baskets; I only think of the|/her court to them. was thinking of the strange depravity of taste that is some- 
Montagues walking in without knocking, and catching me|} About nine o'clock, appeared an immense cap of blonde]|times found even in intelligent minds ; for in no other way 
in complete dishabille, after I had kept poor Bromley Cheston|/lace, gauze riband, and flowers; and under the cap was/|could he account for Albina’s predilection for Mrs. Wash- 
waiting half an hour this morning, rather than he should||/Mrs. Washington Potts, a little thin trifling looking woman,||ington Potts. “ And yet,” thought he, “is a young and in- 
see me in my pink gingham gown and with my bair in pins.”|/ with a whitish freckled face, small sharp features, and flaxen||experienced girl more blameable for her blindness in friend- 

“ As sure as sixpence,” remarked Mrs. Quimby, “this)/hair. She leaned on the arm of Mr. Washington Potts, who]| ship, (or what she imagined to be friendship, than an acute, 
last shame has come upon you as a punishment for your|| was nothing in company or any where else ; and she led by||sensible, talented man for his blindness.in love? The mas- 
pride to your own cousin.” the hand a little boy in a suit of scarlet, braided and frogged/|ter-spirits of the earth have almost proverbially married 

Mrs. Marsden having gone into the adjoining room to/| with blue; a pale rat-looking child, whose name she pro-||women of weak intellect, and almost as proverbially the 
dress, Albina remained in this, and placed herself before the|| nounced Laughy-yet, meaning La Fayette ; and who being]||children of such marriages resemble the mother rather than 
glass for the same purpose. “Heigho!” said she, “how|/the youngest scion of the house of Potts, always went to par-||the father. A just punishment for choosing so absurdly. 
pale and jaded [ look. What a fatiguing day J have had!||ties with his mother, because he would not stay at home. _|/ Albina, I must know you better.” 

I have been on my feet since 5 o’clock this morning, and1/} Bromley Cheston, on being introduced to Mrs. Washington} The party went on, much as parties generally do where 

feet now more fit to go to bed than to add to my weariness Potts, was surprised at the insignificance of her figure and|/there are four or five guests that are supposed to rank above all 

by the task of dressing, and then playing the agreeable for|/(ace. He had imagined her tall in stature, large in features, ||the others. The patricians evidently despised the plebeians, 
four or five hours. I begin to think that parties— at least|/ioud in voice, and in short the very counterpart to Mrs.||and the plebians were offended at being despised ; for in no 
such parties as are now in vogue —should only be given by|/Montague. He found her, however, as he had supposed,|| American assemblage is any real inferiority of rank ever 

persons whe have large houses, large purses, conveniences||replete with vanity, pride, ignorance, and folly ; to which||felt or acknowledged. There was a general dullness, and a 

of every description, and servants enough to do all that is|/she added a sickening affectation of sweetness and amiabil-||general restraint. Little was done, and little was said. 

necessary.” ity, and a flimsy pretension to extraordinary powers of con-||La Fayette wandered about in every body’s way; having 

“ Albina is talking quite sensibly,” said Aunt Quimby toi versation founded on a confused assemblage of incorrect ste kept wide awake all the evening by two cups of strong 











































































. Mrs. Marsden, who came in to see if her daughter required||superficial ideas, which she mistook for a general knowledge||coffee, which his mother allowed him to tak ause he 
her assistance in dressing. of every thing in the world. would have them. 
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There was always a group p roand the centre table, list- 
lessly turning over the souvenirs, albums, &&c., and picking || 
at the flowers; and La Fayette ate plumb-cake over Ches- 
ton’s beautifal drawings. 

Albina played an Italian song extremely well, but the 
Montagues exchanged glances at her music ; and Mrs, Potts, 
to follow suit, hid her face behind her fan and simpered ; 
thongh in truth she did not in reality know Italian from 
French, or a semibreve from a semiquaver. 
great annoyance to Cheston. At Albina’s request, he led 
Miss Montague to the piano. She ran her fingers over the 
instrument, as if to try it; 
it most shockingly out of tune, and then rose in horror 
from the music stool. This much surprised Mrs. Mars- 
den, as a musician had been brought from the city only the 





day before, for the express purpuse of tuning this very in-|! 


strament. 
“No,” whispered Miss Montagne, as she resumed her 


seat beside her mother, “I will not condescend to play be- 

fore people who are incapable of understanding my style.” 
At this juncture (to the great consternation of Mrs. Mars-|; 

den and her daughter) who should make her appearance but 


Aunt Quimby, in the calico gown which Albina now regretted | 


having persuaded her to keepon. The old lady was wrap- 


ped in a small shawl and two large ones, and her head was | 


secured from cold by a black silk handkerchief tied over her 
cap and under her chin. She smiled and nodded al! round 
to the company, and said — “‘ How do you do, good people ; 
I hope you are all enjoying yourselves. I thought I must 
come down and have a peep at you. For after I had seen 
all the ladies take off their hoods, and had my tea, I found 
it pretty dull work sitting up stairs with the mantua-maker, 
who had no more manners than to fall asleep while I was 
talking.” 

Mrs. Marsden, much discomfited, led Aunt Quimby to a 
chair between two matrons who were among “the unavoid- 


ably invited,” and whose pretensiuns to refinement were not|| 
| 


very palpable. But the old lady had no idea of remaining 
stationary all the evening between Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. 
Jackson. She wisely thought “she could see more of the 
party,” if she frequently changed her place, and being of 
what is called a sociable disposition, she never hesitated to 


talk to any one that was near her, however high or however 


low. 

“Dear mother,” said Albina in an under voice, “what 
ean be the reason that every one in tasting the ice-cream, 
immediately sets it aside as if it was not fit toeat. Iam 
sure every thing is in it that ought to be.” 

“And something more than ought to be,” replied Mrs. 
Marsden, after trying a spoonful —*the salt that was laid 
round the freezer has got into the cream, (I suppose by Dix- 
on’s carelessness, ) and it is not fit to eat.” 

“ And now,” said Albina, starting, “I will show you a far 
worse mortification than the failure of the ice-cream. Only} 


look —there sits Aunt Quimby between Mrs. Montague and/| 


Mrs. Washington Potts.” 

“ How in the world did she get there ?”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Marsden. “I dare say she walked up and asked them to} 
make room for her between them. There is nothing now 


to be done but to pass her off as well as we can, and to nake \that he believed in it. 
I will manage to get as near as possible, isentence was remitted, and he now was the janissary of one 


the best of her. 
that I may hear what she is talking about, and take an op- 


portunity of perspading her away.” 


Concluded in our next. 


Sate 


EGYPT AND MOHAMMED ALI. 
Tue Copts form about a foarteenth part of the population || 
of Egypt. 
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origin. Frequent intermarriages with Turks and Arabs have | 
taken place among them. Their liturgy is in their ancien! | 
but few of their priests understand it, and none 
The Nubian featuresand gen-| 


language ; 
use it as a spoken language. 


eral conformation of the cranium are certainly, as I have/|} 
_dance smiling upon every field, and all the blessings which |, 


earth can afford scattered in profusion throughout every | 


|family, and the light of the sun sweetly resting upon all the||of Normandy, ouly a narrow strip of sand remains, and even 


jpleasant habitations, and the joys of human companionship| this relic the glacier and the ocean seem about to destroy. 


observed in a former work, much more like those of the!) 





ancient Egyptians, as we find them in the embalmed bodies. | 
or in their ancient sculptures, than any other distinct portion 
of the people of Egypt and Nubia. Probably they have in- 
termarried less with strangers, and have undergone fewer 
changes than the Coptic race. They are considerably darker 
than the latter in their complexion, but the color of the peo- 


gave a shudder, and declared!) 


i} 
|| 


| | 


There is every reason to believe they are the de-!: 


scendants of the Egyptians of ancient times; but little re-}/the religion of the state. 


mains, either in their appearance or language, to denote their!/irast his soul with God, than his property with Henry VIII. |400 feet high, was formed. 
iby high hills, and which, to the eleventh century, or even 


| 


assumes at Cordofan the jet black of the negro yace. 

About six thousand of the Copts profess the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, but the great body are Eutychians or Jacobites 
‘in their doctrines. A schism amongst them, so early as the 
‘reign of Constantine, led to great disorder, and eventually to 
‘the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs, whom one set of them 

‘invited to invade their country, in order to be revenged of| 





| |mosity has not slackened in our days. 

Their religion is the same as the Abyssinians, and the) 
‘head of their church at Cairo, “ the Patriarch of Alexandria,” | 
jas he is called, is said to be the successor of St. Mark. 

The Patriarch cannot marry; he is chosen from among} 
‘the monks of St. Anthony’s convent, on the borders of the 
/Red Sea; and the head of the religion in Abyssinia is chosen | 
by him. ‘The Coptic priests cannot marry after ordination. 
Circumcision is a common practise among all classes. Com- 
'munion in one kind is used, and leavened bread employed | 
jjon these occasions. Confessions, fastings, and pilgrimages, || 
jare amongst their observances. The Copts are much em-| 
i ploy ed as public accountants, or “malims,” tax collectors ; 
and they are exempt from military service. They have| 





' 








| 


jaid to subvert the yoke of their ancienttyrants. They stipu-| 


lated for liberty with the enemy of their religion and their) 
country, and the terms were broken when the invaders got||s 
||possession of the land. Since that period they have been| 
|miserably oppressed, and their degradation has debased | 
‘them, as far as I am capable of judging, far below the moral} 
standard of the Moslem Arabs, or the Christians of any other | 
Isect in Egypt. I meta mana few months ago on hofseback, 
shandsomely accoutred in the Turkish style, with his yata- 
ican by his side, outside the walls of Alexandria. I thought, 
'T remembered his face, as that of an old Christian servant) 
‘of mine in Egypt, some twelve or thirteen years ago. Not-| 
|withstanding the Christian servant was a poor,-timid, abject 


1} 


iH 





Rayath, and the Mussulman before me was a bold, impu-| 
lldent looking disciple of Mohammed, I called to him by the 
‘name of Ibrahim, which was that of the Copt who was my, 
l|servant. As I was on foot, and he was on horseback, he) 
‘hardly deigned to regard me, for it is in the East, as else- 
where, that fellows on horseback do look with contempt on 
pedestrians ; however, he condescended to ask me, in a very 
gruff tone, what I wanted with Ibrahim—and who was I 
who called on Ibrahim. “Ibrahim,” said I, ‘don’t you! 
know your old master, the hakkim?”” {brahim stared hard) 
wd a second or two, forgot all the dignity of his Turkish. 
character, and threw himself off his horse with the most un- 
| Turkish precipitancy, to salaam his old master. When I 
leatend him the meaning of the fine Turkish costume and the 
liong sword by his side, a Christian like him to be thus ace 
jpovnceed Ibrahim fetched a deep sigh. He said he was no| 
longer a Christian: he had quarrelled with a Mussulman in| 
|a coffee-house, and this man said he had spoken against the) 
j|law and the prophet of Islam: so he was taken before the) 
Cadi, and ordered to receive one hundred stripes of the cour- 
bash on his bare feet, for blaspheming the religion of Mo- 
He protested he never spoke a word against it —; 
He made the profession of faith, the, 
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‘hammed. 


‘ 


‘of the most influential of the foreign consuls. 

I met this man subsequently in the streets of Alexandria. 
‘Lasked him if he intended to live on and wished to die in} 
his new religion. Ibrahim looked warily around him, and, 
said, “ It is of no use to talk or think about these matters —, 
‘Allah Kerim— God is good!” It was on this principle that) 
Sir Toby Butler satisfied his conscience in a similar emer- 


| 


gency in our own old Turkish times, when people, to save || 


itheir fortune, like the Copts to save their feet, conformed to; 


— Dr. Madden. 





EARTH AND HEAVEN. 
ConcEIve a man to be standing on the margin of this green | 
and that, when he looked towards it, he saw abun-| 


| 


| world ; 





orightening many a happy circle of society — conceive this; 
io be the general character of the seene upon one side of his 
contemplation ; and that on the other, beyond the verge of! 





shared the fate of every people who have called in foreign |c 









Sir Toby said he would rather) 


jand farms. 
|/teenth century, all the voleanoes on this quarter of the island 


desolated by floods of water mingled with ice. 


iple of (hose countries deepens as we ascend the Nile, and) the goodiy planet.on which he was situated, he could descry 


nothing but a dark and fathomless unknown. Think you 
that he wonld bid a voluntary adieu to all the brightness and 
all the beauty that were before him upon earth, and commit 
himself to the frightfal solitude away from it? Would he 
leave its peopled dwelling-places, and become a solitary 
wanderer throngh the fields of nonentity? If space offered 
him nothing but a wilderness, would he for it abandon the 


All this was al another sect of their fellow Christians; and their bitter ani-|| home-bred scenes of life and of cheerfulness that lay so near, 


and exerted such a power of urgency to detain him? Would 
not he cling to the regions of sense, and of life, and gf so- 
ciety? And shrink away from the desolation that was be- 
yond ; would not he be glad to keep his firm footing on the 
territory of this world, and to take shelter under the silver 


‘| canopy that was stretched over it ? 


But if, during the time of his contemplation, some happy 


island of the blest had floated by ; and there had burst upon 


his senses the light of its surpassing glories, and its sounds 


jof sweeter melody ; and he clearly saw, that there a purer 


|| beauty rested upon every field, and a more heart-felt joy 
spread itself among all the families: and he could discern 
there a peace, and a piety, and a benevolence, which put a 
moral gladness into every bosom, and united the whole so- 
ciety in one rejoicing sympathy with each other, and with 
the beneficent father of them all. Could he further see that 
pain and mortality were there unknown; and above all, that 

signals of welcome were hung out, and an avenue of com- 
munication was made for him: perceive you not, that what 
was before the wilderness, would become the land of invi- 
tation: and that now the world would be the wilderness ? 
| What unpeopled space could not do, can be done by space 





'|teeming with beatific scenes and beatific socie. And. let 


the existing tendencies of the heart be what they may to the 
the scene that is near and visible around us, still if another 
stood revealed to the prospect of man, either through the 
channel of bis senses or of his mental perceptions —then, 
without violence done to the constitution of his moral nature, 


||may he die unto the present world, and live to the lovelier 


world that stands in the distance away from it. — Chalmers. 


CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 
A tate number of the United Service Gazette points out 
the following extraordinary coincidence : 


. 


Accession of Louis XVI. - - - - - ¢ - 1774 
Add the figures of the same year,thus- - =~ ‘aagh = 5 
~~ 

Fall of Louis XVI. ee ee i ee ae ae 
Fall of Robespierre of THO TES feed, WE . = Saemeee 
Add ditto Wi tle, tS ehh oe ures) ris bod Fe 3 
Fall of Bonaparte - - - - mea ° « - 1815 
Add ditto a ee ee, ed a ee ee = 
& 

Fall of Charles X. - - - - =, © - 1830 
Add ditto Ce BOE POR BR, Se UO = 
S 

- #® +2 2s + «© 18? 


Query? as to Louis Philippe 


RAVAGES OF THE ENCROACHING GLACIERS IN ICELAND. 
Instances frequently occur when the IJcelander, returning, 
after years of absence in a foreign land, to spend the even- 
ing of his life in the home of his ehildhood, finds its green 
|| valleys a desolate wilderness of ice. Often, where the de- 
clivities are more abrupt, the snow suddenly loses its equi- 


||libriam, and rolls down with immense fury and a loud noise, 


which, heard in the still night, resembles distant thunder. 
The internal fires that still glow in the bosom of many of 
the jokuls, frequently hasten this catastrophe by destroying 
‘the slight hold the ice has on the mountain, and, convert- 
ing the under-stratum into water, float it all down into the 
valleys. It seems to have been in this way that the Breida- 
mark Jokul, now twenty miles long by fifteen: broad, and 
It fills‘a wide plain surrounded 





later, was a beautiful vale adorned with grass fields, woods, 
In the thirteenth, and especially in the four- 


were in motion, and the adjoining country was completely 
Of this plain, 
first inhabited by Hrollaug, a nephew of the far-famed Rollo 





Preasure.— Pleasure is a rose, near which there ever 
grows the thorn of evil. 
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HAelect PoctryD. 


THE DESERTED WIFE. 


PERCIVALs 











By JAMES G. 





He comes not —I have watched the moon ge down. 
Buteyet he comes not — Once it was not so. 
He thinks not how these bitter tears do fow, 
The while he holds his riot in the town. 
Yet he will come, and chide, and I shall weep ; 
And he will wake my infant from its sleep, 
To blend its feeble wailing with my tears. 
Oh! how [ love a mother’s watch to keep, 
Over those sleeping eyes, that smile, which cheers 
My heart, though sunk in sorrow, fixed and deep. 
I had a husband once, who loved me — now 
He ever wears a frown upon his brow, 
And feeds his passion on a wanton’s lip, 
As hees, from jaurel flowers, a poison sip ; 
But yet | cannot hate — Oh! there were hours, 
When I could hang for ever on his eye, 
And Time, who stole with silent swiftness by, 
Strew’d, as he hurried on, his path with flowers. 
I loved him then — he loved me too — My heart 
Still finds its fondness kindle, if he smile ; 
The memory of our loves will ne’er depart; 
And though he often sting me with a dart, 
Venom’d and barb’d, and waste upon the vile, 
Caresses which his babe and mine should share ; 
Though he should spurn me, I will calmly bear 
His madness— and should sickness come, and lay 
Its paralyzing hand upon him, then 
I would, with kindness, all my wrongs repay, 
Until the penitent should weep, and say, 
How injured, and how faithfal I had been. 





TO ara*, 


BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK,. 








Tue world is bright before thee, 
Its summer flowers are thine, 
Its calm blue sky is o’er thee, 
Thy bosom Pleasure’s shrine ; 
And thine the sunbeam given 
‘To ‘Nature’s morning hour, 
Pure, warm, as when from heaven 
It burst on Eden’s bower. 


There is.a song of sorrow, 
The death-dirge of the gay, 
That tells, ere dawn of morrow, 
These charms may melt away, 
That sun’s bright beam be shaded, 
That sky be blue no more, 
The summer flowers be faded, 
And youth’s warm promise o’er. ¢ 
¢ 


Believe it not —though lonely 
Thy evening home may be ; 
Though Beauty’s bark can only 

Float on a summer sea ; 
Though Time thy bloom is stealing, 
There’s stiil beyond his art 
The wild-flower wreath of feeling, 
The sunbeam of the heart. 


Eales ot the ArH. 


i] 





THE BURNING SHIP, 


For many years I had never heard from home, but still 
the fend remembrance of early enjoyments in that sweet spot 
clung to my soul, and became the subject of many sketches 
from my pencil, some of which the captain had taken to or 
nament his own cabin. Agnes in all her loveliness, was al- 
ways present to my imagination; prompting me to many an 
honorable action, and restraining me from every thing which 
could bring discredit on my affection. To her dear image 











musings, aeaching.¢ a bright star, faa kindling | on “she verge 
of the horizon: it beamed like a ray of hope irradiating the 
gloom which hung heavily upon my heart. Suddenly it ex- 
panded like a glowing meteor, and the ocean was’ illumin- 
ated avith a red and gory tinge. I was struck with astonish- 
ment, but at the same moment an exclamation resounded 
jfore and aft, “A ship on fire! a ship on fire!” and the hor- 
rid conviction was, alas! too evident. 
\dames,were distinctly visible, and the ship was pronounced 
‘to be above five miles distant. Never before did I witness 
jsuch alacrity among our crew as in that hour of peril. The 
captain and every officer and man were on deck immediately : 
jand as it was impossible for the frigate to approach in sufli- 
icilent time to rescue the sufferers, before ten minutes had 
‘elapsed from the period of first noticing the fire, every boat 
was in motion towards the scene of danger. It fell to my 


| 
| 


lot to command the captain’s gig, a swift pulling boat with}, 


seven men, who bent to their oars with all the might of brave 
and generous spirits. 
‘ment raged with increasing fury, and the shrieks of the 
‘wretched creatures came mingling with the crackling of the 
‘flames and the crash of falling masts. The frigate had fired 
guns and hoisted light to show that succor was at hand, and 


ithe boat’s crew occasionally cheered, to announce that they |, 


| were approaching to the rescue. 

| The shouts were returned from the burning ship, but so 
‘wild, so fearful, they sounded like the expiring yell of agony || 
‘that still clung to hope and life. I would have dashed in-|| 
'stantly alongside, but the old coxswain respectfully warned 
me of the danger of such a measure, “as the boat,” he said, 
|‘ ‘would instantly be swamped by the crowds that would 
‘rush into her. We were now within a short distance of the 
vessel, and oh! what a sight of horror was presented ! The! 
‘ports were.all open, and the flames pouring from them as) 
|from so many mouths, seemed eager for their prey. Num-| 
jbers of poor creatures were swimming towards us, while |) 
/others held pieces of shattered spars, with strong convulsive 
grasp. The fore part of the ship was nearly consumed, and 
jthe upper part abaft was rapidly falling in. Those who 










under the stern, we lay unobserved, by the gun-room ports, 
‘while the fiery fragments came tumbling thick about us. 
| Trusting to my skill in swimming, should it be deemed re- 
'quisite to jump overboard, I instantly entered the port hole; 
‘and the ship having turned before the wind, what little air 


there was an almost insupportable heat, and the suffocating 
jvapors bid defiance to my efforts to penetrate further. 
ifeeling I cannot account for—an indescribable feeling — 


itom of which lay a human being, whose sufferings apparent- 
ily were over. 


living, and in a few moments she was safely in the boat. 
| Again I returned with three of my crew, and soon had the 
isatisfaction of rescuing eight poor wretches, who lay in a 
istate of insensibility, and must soon have perished. Stimu-} 
lated by success, we penetrated to the burning deck above; 
land never shall I forget the horror of the spectacle. Here 
all was brilliancy. Several half burned and mangled bodies | 
jcould be distinguished in the flames. 
Near the transom sat a mother with an infant in her arms. 
|She heeded me not, but clasped it closer to her bosom — gave 
jone wild shriek, and the mortal agony was over. The infant 
|was secured. Numbers that remained. sought refuge in the| 
jsea. The female I had saved was still insensible. 





| 


In a few minutes the}! 


As we drew near, the destructive ele-|| 


‘could swim, we left for other boats to take up; and pulling | 


jthere was drove the greatest part of the smoke forward ; yet, 
“Al 
jurged me on, and I reached the gun-room ladder, at the bot-| 


I passed my hand quickly to her heart and) 
jdiscovered that the individual was a female; she was yet \* 


The || 


gallant ship, eink many a stout Beast, was buried benoit 
jits dgceitfu! srface. Still we passed across and across, in 
every direction, and Jong afier the sun had kindled up the 
day, our search was continued — but nothing met our view, 
except mutilated fragments of human bodies, and pieces of 
blackened timber. All hands repaired on board, the boats 
|were hoisted in, and the frigate pursued her way to England. 
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KOSCIUSKO. 


Amona the remarkable men of modern times, there is per- 
jhaps none whose fame is purer from reproach than that of 
| Thaddeus Kosciusko. His name is enshrined in the ruins 
\of his unhappy country, which, with heroic bravery and de- 
votion, he sought to defend against foreign oppression and 
‘foreign domination. Kosciusko was born at Warsaw, about 
the year 1755. He was educated at the school of Cadets in 
‘that city, where he distinguished himself so much in sci- 
entific studies as well as in drawing, that he was selected as 
‘one of. four students of that institution, who were sent to 
travel at the expense of the state, with a view of perfecting 
their acquirements. Jn this capacity he visited France, 
where he remained for several years, devoting himself to 
istudies of various kinds. On his return to his own country 
‘he entered the army, and obtained the command of a com- 
jpany. But he was soon obliged to expatriate himself again, 
jin order to fly from a violent but unrequited passion for the 
idaughter of the Marshal of Lithuania, one of the first officers 
lof state of the Polish court. 

He bent his steps to that part of North America which 
|was then waging its war of independence against England. 
'|Here he entered the army, and served with distinction, as 
one of the adjutants of General Washington. While thus 
lemployed, he became acquainted with Lafayette, Lameth, 
|and other distinguished Frenchmen serving. in the same 
|\cause, and was honored by receiving the most flattering 
praises from Franklin, as well as the public thanks of the 
Congress of the United States. He was also decorated with 
the new American order of Cincinnatus, being the only 
\European, except Lafayette, to whom it was given, 

At the termination of the war heretarned to bi¢ own conn- 
| try, where he lived in retirement till the year 1789, at which 
'|period he was promoted by the Diet to the rank of major- 
general. ‘hat body was at this time endeavoring to place 
its military force upon a respectable footing, in the vain hope 
\of restraining and diminishing the domineering influence of 
‘foreign powers in what still remained of Poland. It also 
occupied itself in reforming the vicious constitution of that 
unfortunate and ill-governed country—in rendering the 
monarchy hereditary —in declaring universal toleration — 
jand in preserving the privileges of the nobility, while, at the 
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same time, it ameliorated the condition of the lower orders. 
iIn all these improvements Stanislas Poniatowski, the reign- 
ling king, readily concurred, though the avowed intention of 
ithe Diet was to render the crown hereditary in the Saxon 
| family. The King of Prussia (Frederic William IL,) who, 
from the time of the treaty of Cherson in 1787 between Rus- 
sia and Austria, had become hostile to the former power, also 
jencouraged the Poles in their proceedings; and even gave 
jthem the most positive assurances of assisting them in case 
ithe changes they were effecting occasioned any attacks from 
jother sovereigns. 

Russia at length having made peace with the Turks, pre- 
pared to throw her sword into the scale. A formidable op- 











'worthy coxswain had wrapped the infant in his jacket, and 


I was indebted for the respect and esteem I enjoyed from ||it was now sweetly sleeping in the box by his side. 


every one on board. The master’s mate had been promoted 


to a lieutenancy, and J was appointed to fill the vacant sitta- |)“ My son, my daughter —where are they?” Another voice 


tion. Often did I rejoice in my heart at the prospect of once 
more embracing those who were'so dear to me; and as often} 
did the sickening sensations of distracting doubt agitate my 
breast. 


One lovely evening, the sky was beautifully serene —the |; 


ocean, like a clear mirror, reflected the golden rays of the! 
setting sun, and the light breeze just lulled the spreading | 


| In the bow of the boat a gray-headed man exclaimed, 
feebly uttered, “ My father.” It was Sir Edward’s son. 
The female was raised in my arms, and I recognized my 
Agnes! 

My boat the second time was filled, and we made for the’ 
Suddenly, an awful explosion shook the whole at-! 
| mosphere, the glare of light was for a moment increased — 
the next a shower of blazing timbers fell in every direction 


los 
frigate. 





sails to sleep, propelling the ship almost imperceptibly along: 
at the rate of three knots an hour. It was one of those eve-| 
nings that bafile the painter’s art, and only the poet can por- 


\|heard ; ; 
tray. The first watch was drawing to a close; it had struekjiquil as the grave. 


around; and the pale moon alone shed her silvery effulgence| 
on the transparent wave. No shouts, no shrieks were to be 
the bitterness of death had passed, and all was tran- 
Happily the burning ruins had struck 








a 
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‘position to the measures of the Diet had arisen, even among 
ithe Poles themselves, occasiouing what was called the can- 
‘federation of Targowicz, io which the Empress of Russia 
|promised her assistance. The feeble Stanislas, who had br 
iclaimed the new constitution in 1791, bound himself in 179 

to sanction the Diet of Grodno, which restored the ancient 
iconstitation, with all its vices and abuses. In the mean time, 


|| Frederic William, King of Prussia, who had so much con- 


ltributed to excite the Poles to these measures, basely deserted 
them, and refused to afford them any assistance. On the 
contrary, he stood aloof from the contest, waiting for at 
share. of the spoil which the haughty Empress of the Nort 

might think proper to allot to him as a reward of his non- 


interference. 
But, though thus betrayed on all sides, the Poles were not 


| 





11 bells ; the seamen on the look-out had proclaimed “all's}/none of the boats. The boais then again repaired to the place, | disposed to submit without a struggle, They flew to arms, © 


well!” and every thing was again hushed to solemn still-||but except the shattered fragments of the wreck, no trace 
I was standing on the gangway, full of pensive!lwas left ; the swelling billow tolled smoothly on-and that!' Poniatewski, a general worthy to conduct so glorious a cause. 


ness. 


and found in the nephew of their king, the prince Joseph 
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jn so able a manner, that his enemies did not dare to harass 
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Under his command Kosciusko first became known in Eu-||the Russians ravaged Lithuania; and the two corps of the|| Poland save as that of an exile; yet it still retained its an- 
ropean warfare. He distinguished himself in the battle of||Russian army, commanded by Suwarof and Fersen, effected||cient power over Polish hearts; a power never used but for 
Zielenec, and still more in that of Dubienska, which took||their junction in spite of the battle of Krupezyce, which the||some good and generous end. 
place on the 18th of June, 1792. Upon this latter occasion ||Poles had ventured upon with doubtful issue, against the}} The Emperor Alexander honored him with a long inter. 
he defended for six hours, with only four thousand mep,|| first of these commanders, on the 16th of September. view, and offered him an asylum in his own country. But 
against fifteen thousand Russians, a post which had been|| Upon receiving intelligence of these events, Kosciusko left|| nothing could induce Kosciusko again to see his unfortunate 
slightly fortified in twenty-four hours, and at last retired with|| Warsaw, and placed himself at the head of the Polish army.|| native land. In 1815, he retired to Soleure, in Switzerland, 
inconsiderable loss. He was attacked by the very superior forces of the confede-|| where he died, October 16th, 1817, in consequence of an in- 
But the contest was too unequal to last ; the patriots were||rates, October 10th, 1794, at a place called Macieiowice, and||jury received by a fall from his horse. Not long before, he 
overwhelmed by enemies from without, and betrayed by|/for many hours supported the combat against overwhelming||had abolished slavery upon his Polish estate, and declared 
traitors within, at the head of whom was their own sove-|/odds. At length he was severely wounded, and as he fell|/all his serfs entirely free, by a deed registered and executed 
reign. The Russians took possession of the country, and|/he uttered the prophetic words, “Finis Polonie.”* It is as-|| with every formality that could ensure the full performance 
proceeded to appropriate those portions of Lithuania and Vol-|/serted that he had exacted from his followers an oath not to/|/of his intention. The mortal remains of Kosciusko were re- 
hynia which suited their convenience; while Prussia, the||suffer him to fall alive into the hands of the Russians, and|/moved to Poland, at the expense of Alexander, and have 
friendly Prussia, invaded another part of the kingdom. that, in consequence, the Polish cavalry, being unable to}! found a fitting place of rest in the cathedral of Cracow, be- 
Under these circumstances, the most distinguished officers ||carry him off, inflicted some severe sabre wounds on him,||tween those of his companions in arms, Joseph Poniatowski, 
in the Polish army retired from the service, and of this num-|/and left him for dead on the field; a savage fidelity, which|/and the greatest of Polish warriors, John Sobieski. 


ber was Kosciusko. Miserable at the fate of his unhappy||we half admire incondemning it. Be this as it may, he was 
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country, and, at the same time, an object of suspicion to the|| recognized and delivered from the plunderers by some Cos- 
ruling powers, he left his native land and retired to Leipsic,||sack chiefs; and thus was saved from death to meet a 
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where he received intelligence of the honor which had been|/scarcely preferable fate — imprisonment in a Russian dun- 
conferred upon him by the Legislative Assembly of France, || geon. 
who had invested him with the rights of a French citizen. Thomas Wawrzecki became the successor of Kosciusko in}| —— 

But his fellow-countrymen were still anxious to make|/the command of the army ; but, with the loss of their heroic|| Evrorzan Arrams at tae Present Tiwe.— After moch 
another straggle for independence, and they unanimously ||leader, all hope had deserted the breasts of the Poles. They/|| bloodshed and cruelty on the coast of China and in the Le- 
selected Kosciusko as their chief and generalissimo. He|still, however, fought with all the obstinacy of despair, and|| vant, Great Britain has at iength concluded articles of peace 
obeyed the call, and found the patriots eager to combat under||defended the suburb of Warsaw, called Praga, with great|| with the Pacha of Egypt and the Emperor of China. As 
his orders. Even the noble Joseph Poniatowski, who had/|gallantry. At length this post was wrested from them.||she will now want some employment for her naval forces, it 
previously commanded in chief, returned from France,|| Warsaw itself capitulated on the 9th of November, 1794;/|is not at all improbable that she will pick a quarrel with 
whither he had retired, and received from the hands of Kos-||and this calamity was followed by the entire dissolution of||some other nation — perhaps with the allied powers, by dis- 
ciusko the charge of a portion of his army. the Polish army on the 18th of the same month. puting the terms relating to the division of the spoils. Great 

The patriots had risen in the north of Poland, to which|} During this time Kosciusko remained in prison at Peters-|| Britain will claim all the spoils, and require the allied powers 
part Kosciusko first directed his steps. Anxious to begin||burgh; but, at the end of two years, the death of his perse-||to pay all the expenses of the war which cannot be wrenched 
his campaign with some bold action, he marched rapidly to/|cutress, the Empress Catharine, released him. One of the||from the conquered people, on the Syrian coast. The Sul- 
Cracow, which town he entered triumphantly on the 24th of|/first acts of the Emperor Paul was to restore him to liberty,||tan will be most rainously taxed, and wil} undoubtedly rue 
March, 1794. He forthwith published a manifesto against||and to load him with various marks of his favor. Among)|the day when he consented to accept of European assistance. 
the Russians ; and then, at the head of only five thousand|/other gifts of the autocrat was a pension, by which, however,|| After all these matters are settled, the British government, 
men, marched to meet their army. On the 4th of April he |the high-spirited patriot would never consent to profit. No}jelated with their successes, may undertake to settle by force 
encountered ten thousand Russians at a place called Wrac-||sooner was he beyond the reach of Russian influence, than||the Eastern Boundary question, with Brother Jonathan. We 
lawic, and entirely defeated them after a combat of four|/he returned to the donor the instrament by which this hu-|/do not believe, however, that England will persist in her 
hours. He returned in triumph to Cracow, and shortly af-|| miliating favor was conferred. From this period the life of||demands after she has bullied us sufficiently long, to ascer- 
terward marched along the left bank of the Vistela to Pola-|| Kosciusko was passed in retirement. He went first to Eng-|jtain, by a new experiment, that a nation which has twice 
niec, where he established his head quarters. land, and then to the United States of America. He re- successfully defied her arms, cannot be brought to submit to 

Meanwhile, the inhabitants of Warsaw, animated by the|/turned to the Old World in 1798, and took up his abode in||injustice by a contemptible series of bullying manceuvres. 
recital of the heroic deeds of their countrymen, had alsu||France, where he divided his time between Paris and aj} The Paris correspondent of the National Intelligencer re- 
raised the standard of independence, and were successful in'|country-house he had purchased near Fontainbleau. While||marks “that the British interfere more, and with less color 
driving the Russians from the city, after a murderous con-'|here he received the appropriate present of the sword of||of right, in the affairs, domestic and foreign, of other na- 
flict of three days. In Lithuania and Samogitia, an equally||John Sobieski, which was sent to him by some of his coun-||tions, than ever did the Romans, in any stage of their 
successful revolution was effected before the end of April ;|/trymen serving in the French armies in Italy, who had found||schemes and graspings for universal empire.” A late nom- 
while the Polish troops stationed in Volhynia and Podolia||it in the shrine at Loretto. ber of the London Spectator expresses the wish that “ John 
marched tothe re-inforcement of Kosciusko. Napoleon, when.about to invade Poland, in 1807, wished|| Bull would mind his own business, and leave other people 

Thus far fortune seemed to smile upon the cause of Polish ||to use the name of Kosciusko in order to rally the people of||to manage or mismanage their own concerns.” 
freedom ; the scene was, however, about to change. The! the country around his standard. The patriot, aware that|| Our naval facilities, according to the correspondent of the 
undaunted Kosciusko, me first organized a national||no real freedom was to be hoped for under such auspices, . Intelligencer, are somewhat overrated in Great Britain. He 
council to conduct the affairs of government, again advanced || once refused to lend himself to his wishes. Upon this, the!) remarks that “Rear Admiral S. J. Carden, (Captain Carden, 

of the Guerriere, whose mortification seems to have rankled 
ever since the loss of his frigate,) has appeared in the Lon- 


against the Russians. On his march he met a new enemy,||emperor forged Kosciusko’s signature to an address to the, 
in the person of the faithless Frederic William of Prussia, | 

don Times of the 22d ultimo, with a long lament touching 
the inadequate pay and consequent migration of British sea- 


Poles, which was distributed throughout the country ; nor 
who, without having even gone through the preliminary of || would he permit the injured person to deny the authenticity 

men, who, the Rear Admiral says, achieved all our naval 

successes. He argues that there can be noalarm or doubt 
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declaring war, had advanced into Poland at the head of forty|/of this act in any public manner. The real state of the case 
thousand men. was, however, made known to many through the private 

Kosciusko, with but thirteen thousand men, attacked the |/representations of Kosciusko ; but he was never able to pub., 
Prussian army on the 8th of June at Szceociny. The battle||lish a formal denial of the transaction till after the fall of/}as to British naval supremacy in Europe: “but,” he adds, 
was long and bloody : at length, overwhelined by numbers, | Napoleon. ‘jt is to the United States of America we are to look —our 
he was obliged to retreat towards Warsaw. This he effected||/ When the Russians, in 1814, had penetrated into Cham-||very worst disposed enemy, because she is our most treach- 
pagne, and were advancing towards Paris, they were aston-|/erous friend.” He informs Great Britain that the United 
him in his march; and he effectually covered the capital, ||ished to hear that their former adversary was living in retire-| States are making “ rapid strides to contend with her on the 
and maintained his position for two months against desper-||ment in that part of thecountry. The circumstances of this|! ocean ;” that “they have built and are building a strong fleet 
ate and continued attacks. Immediately after this reverse, ||discovery were striking. The commune in which Kosciusko lof ships of the line equal to any of the British, of greatly im- 
the Polish general Zaionczeck lost the battle of Chelm, and} lived was subjected to plunder, and among the troops thus/| proved construction,”’ and that “they, at this day, muster full 
the Governor of Cracow had the baseness to deliver the||engaged he observed a Polish regiment. Transported with| thirty-two thousand British seamen in their ports and ships ;’’ 
town to the Prussians without attempting a defence. anger, he rushed among them, and thus addressed the offi-|that “they will soon possess twenty sail of heavy ships of 

These disasters occasioned disturbances among the dis-|jcers: ‘“ When I commanded brave soldiers, they never pil-||the line, with a large proportion of heavy frigates, &c. 
affected at Warsaw, which, however, were put down by the|/laged ; and I should have punished severely, subalterns who|/manned with British seamen.” — Setting aside as fanciful 
vigor and firmness of Kosciusko. On the 13th of July, the|/allowed of disorders such as those which we see around. the enmity and treachery, I could profoundly wish all the 
combined forces of Prussia and Russia, amounting to fifty||Still more severely should I have punished older officers, pee to be literally true. The times approach when our Union 
thousand men, assembled under the walls of Warsaw, and|/who authorized such conduct by their culpable neglect.’’|| will require for security quite the amount of maritime force 
commenced the siege of that city. After six weeks spent/|**And who are you,” was the general cry, “that you dare to! of which Carden has had so awful a vision. You will need, 
before the place, aud a succession of bloody conflicts, the||speak with such boldness to us?” “T am Kosciusko.” | besides, the new arm of battle which Great Britain has con- 
confederates were obliged to raise the siege ; but this respite|| The effect was electric ; the soldiers threw down their arms,|| structed and organized to the alarm of all Europe—I mean 
to the Poles was but of short duration. prostrated themselves at his feet, and cast dust upon their) floating, navigating steam batteries, without which you could 

The enemies increased fearfully in number, while their|/heads, according to a national usage, supplicating his for-| not defend your fortifications or save your cities if they should 
own resources diminished. Austria, now determined to as-|igiveness for the fault which they had committed. For||be assailed upon this “greatly improved” plan. I may harp 
sist in the annihilation of Poland, had caused a body of nut wenty years the name of Kosciusko had not been heard in|/again on this topic; for, in the event, or by anticipation, of 
troops to enter that kingdom. Nearly at the same moment * The end of Poland. @ rupture, you would not be bombarded a whit more ab- 
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stemiously or mercifully than were Copevhagen, Beyrout,//tion, or by working them horizontally can be propelled with|| Commovore Stevexs. —In alluding, yesterday, to the death 
and St. Jean d’Acre. Commodore Napier, in the autobi-||great rapidity in a calm. He calculates that the passage|lof this gallant officer, we should have mentioned that he was 
ography which he spoke at an election in England, reverted|can be accomplished in six days. His balloon is to be of||better known to old inhabitants as Lt. Holdup. After peace 
with particular complacency to his marauding and cannona-/|immense size, and to contain as much gas as a common||was declared, he became attached to a young lady by the 
ding service in the river Potomac. argand burner would consume in twelve years. The ex-//name of Stevens, who, in addition to her many estimable 
periment requires an outlay of about $15,000, which he ex-|/and attractive qualities, was mistress of a fine fortune. 
Susmission of THE Cutnese. — The most important intelli-|| pects to raise by subscription, when he will immediately Holdup was rich in fame, and the affluence of his love was 
gence brought by the last arrival from Europe, is that the|/make the attempt. unbounded ; but like many other brave fellows he had little 
Emperor of China, frightened by the capture of Chasan and else to offer, and the lady’s wealth was clogged with a con- 
the destruction of the defences of the Canton river, has Oecrklp Mecory. dition that it was to be hers so long as She retained her 
yielded to the demands of the British commander, degraded maiden name. The gallant young lieutenant had long 
the commissioner Lin, and consented to pay £3,000,000 ster-)| The Post states that every Lawyer in Boston, with one or||been of the opinion that hold up was a sad misnomer, in 
ling for the destruction of the opium and the expenses of the|/1wo exceptions, has signed a petition to Congress praying|jin every sense, as applied to him, and at that particular 
war. This result is unexpected at the present time, though’! for the passage of a uniform bankrupt law. point of time it was especially awkward. He applied to the 
there was little hope that the Chinese would be able event-|| Strenuous efforts are now being made in Liverpool, to||Legistature for leave to assume the name of Stevens. The 
ually to make good their resistance to British aggression, || construct vessels of mahogany. It is said to possess all the || permission was granted, and the union of two young and hap- 
and in view of the probable consequences of a protracted good qualities of other timber, without any of the defects. py hearts was forthwith consummated. — Buffalo Advertiser. 
war, is not to be regretted. The existence of hostilities has|| J, is stated that forty thousand copies per week, of Master 
in no degree diminished, but rather increased the introduc- Humphrey’s Clock, are circulated in London, and that Dick- 
tion of opium into the country, as the smugglers have re-!/ens is in the receipt of £3,500 a year for the labors of his 
ceived the undisguised protection of the British forces. It pen. 
is uncertain what measures will now be taken in regard to!) Two hundred millions of leeches, it is estimated, are an- 
this traffic, but it is probable that the East India Company || nyally imported into England, costing two millions of dol- 
being deeply interested in it, will take advantage of the/iigrs, They are principally exported from Hamburg. A CHEAP Boo. 
weakness of the Chinese government to procure its legaliza-|} Cranberries may be preserved for a long time by drying|| T## publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
tion. Iniquity has triumphed, and avarice has full sway-|/inem partially, and corking them very closely in bottles. A||of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, im 
The only hope of any good result is, that European villany,|| coat of sealing wax over the cork would be advisable. handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
by overthrowing Chinese despotism, may open the way for!) The Committee on Inland Navigation and Internal Im-|/furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
the diffusion of light and the eventual regeneration of the provements of the House of Representatives of Pennsylva- lalate to subscribers, for $5.00. 
countless millions of Eastern Asia. nia, have reported a bill which contains appropriations to|| There being few Annuals published this season,’ those 
the amount of 2,800,000 dollars for various public works. who wish to make a handsome present to their friends, will 
The news from Florida looks quite encouraging. Colonel om this volume well worthy their notice. It contains 416 
Harney has succeeded in killing or capturing twelve Indians |/ pages of a large quarto size, containing an amount of mat- 
in the Everglades ; and Major Childs, with four officers and ||ter equal to 2500 pages of the usual size of the annuals. 
forty-two men, succeeded in capturing twenty warriors,|} The music it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces, ) 
twelve women, twenty children, two four-oared boats, and||cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
to the interest of their country, or the welfare of their race. eight canoes, while on a scout recently, in the neighborhood | times the price of the work. 
The lives of such men as Wiclif, Bacon, Raleigh, Gustavus'|| ,¢ Cape Carnaveral.—The Indians are said to be much 
Adolphus, Hampden, Sobeiski, Kosciusko, and Wilberforce, alarmed, and are desirous of peace. Dee WESs Dtre ¢ torn. 
HENRY PRENTISS, 


cannot be read without improving the heart and ennobling 
the intellect ; and deep lessons of instruction will also be) 

No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Musical instruments to 


found in those of Dante, Tasso, Cervantes, Milton, Fenelon, | rived at New York, has brought London dates to the 16th 

Schwartz, Pitt, Fox, and various others. January. She brings important news. be found in the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to let on 
These two volumes are composed of selections from the}} The occupation of Chusan, and the proceedings of Admiral || ranquatie terme, pee and Instruments repaired, *4* Wholesale 

extensive series published by the British Society for the Elliot have brought the Emperor of China to bis eee and Fae scammers 

mpranion of Vert Raewienge,.wnicn alone WER be a eels «ro, perpen np penpenetaees “ a =a al Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 

cient guaranty for their excellence. The memoirs of Frank for the arrangement of all matters in difference with Great DANIEL MANW, 04. D, 

lin and other distinguished Americans are omitted, as me Britain. ’ i. :_ || Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, Bounneiven, 

same publishers are engaged in issuing a more extended) Shortly after the capture of Chusan, pemer aoe a Boston. His mineraltecth are of the highest perfection, beauty, an 

series in continuation of Sparks’ American Biography. We}| proceeding to the Pecho river, was met by a mandarin o 


have selected the life of Kosciusko, which will be found in a/| the third rank of the Chinese empire, though some accounts 
receding page. say by the Emperor himself, while others affirm that Ad- 
: miral Elliot had arrived at Pekin, and had an audience of 


Tae Lire of Oniver Gotpsmita ; with Selections from || the Emperor. 
his Writings. — A very excellent addition this to Harpers’|| The Emperor has agreed to pay £3,000,000 for the ex- 
Family Library. The works of Goldsmith are beautiful'! penses incurred by the British in making war; other author- 
specimens of an easy, fiowing style, and abound with _— ities state £2,000,000 sterling as indemnity for the opium 
esting illustrations of moral subjects. It is received by B. seized, and £1,000,000 for the expenses of the war. Com- 
B. Massey, 29 Cornhill. missioner Lin has fallen into disgrace, and the Emperor 
offers to surrender him into the hands of the British, to be 








































































Goop Svecestion.— A correspondent of the National In- 
telligencer suggests that at West Point a national manufac. 
tory of steam engines be erected, and young men be fully 
instructed in all that pertains to their uses and management. 








Lives or Distineuisaep Men or Mopern Times. 2 vols. 
New York. Harper & Brothers. — We have here two very 
interesting volumes of memoirs, which, though short, are 
well calculated to inform the reader of the characters of the 
individuals most noted in modern times, for their devotion 





Forgicn News.— The Packet Ship North America, ar- 


strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday, in a 
neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Musie Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. - 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C, D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repe ‘rex’, 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, oe 
Music Engraver and Publisher, 13 ‘'removt Row. 


PAMELIA HILL, 
Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of ¢ leganee 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, mprove 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are inten¢ ed to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its co umas. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and woul cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Trams. — $2.59 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $19.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, accordin; to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline loing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publisher , 

Dv. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting th above. } 





Mrs. Wasuincron Porrs.— This amusing satirical tale,||dealt with as they may think proper. 
by the accomplished Miss Leslie, having been often inquired|} Chusan is not to be given up until the treaty be signed. 
for, we have commenced its publication this week, and shall|| The news from India is of importance. 
conclude it in our next number. Oar readers will find it|| The Cabool and Affghanistan war has been terminated. 
well worth their perusal. Dost Mohammed, after sustaining another defeat, found it 
necessary to throw himself upon the mercy of the British, 
accompanied by only a single follower. The Belochees had 
sustained further defeats and had been reduced to submission. 

All fears of hostilities from the Seiks are also at an end ; 
for Kurruck Singh, King of Lahore, died on the Sth of 
November, and during the funeral ceremony, his successor, 
Nou-Nebal Singh, was killed by accident. Shere Singh has 
ascended the throné. With the two former, who were con- 
sidered to be especially averse to Great Britain, all dread of 








0C> Mr. Sranwoon’s performances on the accordion, on} 
Thursday evening last, were of superior excellence, and 
received ample testimony of approbation from the audience. 
His execution was superior to any thing of the kind we ever | 
heard, and the effect greater than we supposed the instro- 
ment capable of producing. 


Agriat Voyage across Tue Atiantic. — Mr. Green, the 
celebrated aeronaut, is determined to prosecute his plan for|| threatened hostility has — oe 
crossing the Atlantic in a balloon, which he is convinced is|} Two of Nou-Nebal Singh s wives, beautiful creatures, it is 
perfectly practicable, by taking advantage of the contrary stated, and two slave girls, ascended the funeral pyre, and 
currents of air which are uniformly found to prevail at dif-|| were consumed with the body of the young King. 
ferent altitudes. As the raising and depressing of the bal-|| The accounts from Egypt confirm the Previous account of 
loon to avail himself of the favorable current would reqnire|| the submission of Mehemet Ali. Ibrahim Pacha was still 
too great an expenditare of ballast and gas, he has invented/} with his army at Damascus, to which he had returned in 
a very simple apparatus, weighing only forty pounds, by|)very ill health and beset by the mountaineers, hoping (it 
which he can set in motion a set of air paddles, by which|/ was believed) to avail himself of the Napier convention to 


the balloon can be raised or lowered to the required eleva-|| retarn to Egypt, peaceably and by sea. 
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SPLESTB SOUS Se oOorss WOwSizte 
A BALLAD.—THE POETRY BY T. HAYNES BAYLY—THE MUSIC BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 









1. The mis - le - toe hung in the cas- tle hall, The 
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hol-ly branch shone on the old oak-wall; And the bar-on’s re -tain-ers were blithe and gay, And keep-ing their Christ-mas ho - li-day: The 
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bar-on be-held with a  fa-ther’s pride, His beau-ti - fat child, young Lov-ell’s bride; cle she with her bright eyes,seemed to be The 
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Oh! the mis-le-toe bough! Oh! the mis - le - toe bough ! 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. FOURTH VERSE. 


They sought her that night, and they sought her next day, | At length an oak chest, that had long lain hid, 


“I'm weary of dancing now,” she cried; 
And they sought her in vain, when a week passed away! || Was found in the castle—they raised the lid—- 


‘Here tarry a moment—Pll hide—I’ll hide! 


And Lovell, be sure thou’rt the first to trace ] In the highest— the lowest—the loncliest spot _ And a skeleton form lay mouldering there, 
The clue to my secret lurking place.’°— Young Levell sought wildly—but found her not. In the bridai wreath of the lady fair! 
Away she ran—and her friends began And years flew by, an@ their grief at last Oh! sad was her fate, in sportive jest 
Each tower to search, each nook to scan Was told as a sorrowful tale long past; She hid from her lord in the old oak chest— 
And young Lovell cried,“‘Oh! where dost thouhide? | And when Lovell appeared the children cried, It closed with a spring !--and her bridal bleom 
I’m lonesome without thee, my own dear bride,’’ i ‘*See, the old man weeps for his faity bride.’’ Lay withering there in a living tomb. 

Oh! the misletoe, &c. \| Oh! the misletoe, &c. Oh! the misletoe, &c, 








tended. The question at issue is between the Trustees and 


Womax.—The affection of woman is the most wonderful] |of the papers of the city, and seems to cause much interest 
the Common Council of Philadelphia, and according to the 


thing in the world: it tires not — faints not —dreads not — pond excitement in Philadelphia. The Trustees complain of 
cools not. It is like the Naptha that nothing can extinguish) misapplication and waste of the Fund, and of unnecessary ||address, it is not surprising that feeling and interest should 


but the “1 fied foot of death. . (delay i in putting the College into,operation. It is now nine || be felt upon the subject.— N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
| years since the death of Mr, Girard, the testator; and at least Se 


Tue dias Cottece.— The Trustees of this College havel| \twenty-seven years more must elapse, according to «the The Boston Weekly Magazine 
fs published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 per 


published an address to the citizens of Philadelphia, on the|/ ‘showing of the Trustees from the acts and doings of the ‘ 

: . | : annem ; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
policy which has governed the management of the College||Common Council, before the benefits of this munificent be- five copies. All letters must be post paid, (unless containing morey,) 
Fand. The address is well writtea—is published in most}/quest can be realized by the Orphans for whom it was in-|| and directed to the Publishers. 














